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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 51.) 

As the Quakers have thought it right to pro- 
hibit music, and stage entertainments, to the 
society, so they have thought it proper to pro- 
hibit dancing, none of their children being 
allowed any instruction in the latter art. 

It is remarkable that two of the most civilized 
nations, as well as two of the wisest men of an- 
tiquity, should have differed in their opinions 
with respect to dancing. The Greeks considered 
it as a wise and an honorable employment ; and 
most of the nations therefore under that appel- 
lation inserted it into their system of education. 
The name of dancer was so honorable, as to be 
given to some of their gods. Statues are re- 
corded to have been erected to good dancers. 
Socrates is said to have admired dancing so 
much, as to have learnt it in his old age. 
Dancing, on the other hand, was but little re- 
garded at Rome. It was not admitted even 
within the pale of accomplishments. It was 
considered at best as a sorry and trivial employ- 
ment. Cicero says : 

“ Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insauit, 
neque in solitudine, neque in convivio honesto.” 
That is, 

“No man dances, in private, or at any re- 
2 entertainment, except he be drunk or 
ha Rad 

We collect at least from the above statement, 
that people of old, who were celebrated for their 


wisdom, came to very different conclusions with 
respect to the propriety of the encouragement 
of this art. 

Those nations among the ancients, which 
encouraged dancing, did it upon the principle, 
that it led to an agility of body, and a quick- 
ness of motion, that would be useful in military 
evolutions and exploits. Hence swiftness of 
foot was cousidered to be an epithet, as honor- 
able as any that could be given to a warrior. 

The moderns, on the other hand, encourage 
dancing, or at least defend it upon different 
principles. They consider it as producing a 
handsome carriage of the body; as leading toa 
graceful and harmonious use of the limbs; and 
as begetting an erectness of position, not more 
favorable to the look of a person than to his 
health. 

That dancing produces dispositions of this 
sort cannot be denied, though certainly not to 
the extent which many have imagined. Paint- 
ers, who study nature the most, and are the 
best judges of the appearance of the human 
frame, are of opinion, that modern dancing does 
not produce natural figures, or at least such as 
they would choose for their respective compo- 
sitions. The military exercise has quite as 
great a share as dancing in the production of 
these dispositions. And there are certainly 
men, who were never taught either the military 
exercise or dancing, whose deportment is har- 
monious and graceful. 

The Quakers think it unnecessary to teach 
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their children dancing, as an accomplishment, 
because they can walk, and carry their persons 
with sufficient ease and propriety without it. 

They think it unnecessary also, because, how- 
ever the practice of it may be consistent with 
the sprightliness of youth, they could never 
sanction it in maturer age. They expect of 
the members of their society, that they should 
abandon amusements, and substitute useful and 
dignified pursuits, when they become men. But 
they cannot consider dancing but as an employ- 
ment that is useless, and below the dignity of 
the Christian character in persons who have 
come to years of discretion. To initiate, there- 
fore,a youth of twelve or thirteen years of age 
into dancing, when he must relinquish it at 
twenty, would, in their opinion, be a culpable 
waste of his time. 

The Quakers, again, cannot view dancing ab- 
stractedly, for no person teaches or practises it 
abstractedly ; but they are obliged to view it in 
connection with other things. If they view it 
with its usual accompaniment of music, it would 
be inconsistent, they think, to encourage it, 
when they have banished music from their re- 
public. If they view it as connected with an 
assemblage of persons, they must, they conceive, 
equally condemn it. And here it is, in fact, 
that they principally level their arguments 
against it. They prohibit all members of their 
society from being present at balls, and assem- 
blies; and they think, if their youth are 
brought up in ignorsuce of the art of dancing, 
that this ignorance will operate as one prevent 
tive at least against attendance at amusements 
of this nature. 

The Quakers are as strict in their inquiry 
with respect to the attendances of any of their 
members at balls as at theatrical amusements. 
They consider balls and assemblies among the 
vain amusements of the world. They use 
arguments against these nearly similar to those 
which have been enumerated on the preceding 
subjects. 

They consider them, in the first place, as 
productive of a kind of frivolous levity, and of 
thoughtlessness with respect to the important 
duties of life. They consider them, in the 
second place, as giving birth to vanity and 
pride. They consider them, again, as power- 
ful in the execitement of some of the malevo- 
lent passions. Hence they believe them to be 
injurious to the religions interests of man; 
for, by depriving him of complacency of mind, 
and by increasing the growth of his bad feel- 
ings, they become impediments in the way of 
his improvement as a moral being. 

I purpose to look into these arguments of the 
Quakers, and to see how far they can be sup- 
ported. I will suppose therefore a few cases 
to be made out, and to be handed, one by one, 
to some moral philosopher for his decision. I 


will suppose this philosopher (that all preju- 
dice of education may be excluded) to have 
been ignorant of the nature of dancing, but 
that he had been made acquainted with it, in 
order that he might be enabled to decide the 
point in question. 

Suppose then it was reported to this philoso- 
pher that, on a certain day, a number of young 
persons of both sexes, who had casually met at 
a friend’s house, instead of confining themselves 
to the room on asummer’s afternoon, had walked 
out upon the green ; that a person present had 
invited them suddenly to dance; that they had 
danced to the sound of musical vibrations for 
an hour, and that after this they had returned 
to the room, or that they had returned home. 
Would the philosopher be able to say in this 
case, that there was anything in it, that im- 
curred any of the culpable imputations, fixed 
upon dancing by the Quakers ? 

He could hardly, I think, make it out, that 
there could have been, in any part of the 
business, any opening for the charges in ques- 
tion. There appears to have been no previous 
preparations of extravagent dressing; no pre- 
meditated design of setting off the person ; no 
previous methods of procuring admiration; no 
circumstance, in short, by which he could 
reasonably suppose, that either pride or vanity 
could have been called into existence. The 
time also would appear to him to have been too 
short, and the circumstances too limited, to 
have given birth to improper feelings. He 
would certainly see that a sort of levity would 
have unavoidably arisen on the occasion, but 
his impartiality and justice would oblige him 
to make a distinction between the levity, that 
only exhilarates, and the levity that gorrupte 
the heart. Nor could he conceive that the 
dancing for an hour only, and this totally un- 
looked for, could stand much in the way of 
serious reflection for the future. If he were 
desired to class this sudden dancing for an hour 
upon the green, with any of the known pleas- 
ures of life, he would probably class it with an 
hour’s exercise in the fields, or with an hour’s 
game at play, or with an hour’s employment in 
some innocent recreation. 

But suppose, now, that a new case were 
opened to the philosopher. Suppose it were 
told him, that the same party had been so de- 
lighted with their dance upon the green, that 
they had resolved to meet once a month for the 
purpose of dancing, and that they might not be 
prevented by bad weather to meet in a publie 
room ; that they had met according to their 
resolution ; that they had danced at their first 
meeting but for a short time; but at their 
meetings afterwards, they had got into the 
habit of dancing from eight or nine at night till 
twelve or one in the morning; that many of 
them now began to be unduly heated in the 
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course of this long exercise; that some of them 
in consequence of the heat in this crowded 
room, were now occasionally ready to faint; 
that it was now usual for some of them to com- 
plain the next morning of colds, others of head- 
aches, others of relaxed nerves, and almost all 
of them of a general lassitude or weariness— 
what could the philosopher say in the present 
case ? és 

The philosopher would now probably think, 

that they acted unreasonably as human beings ; 
that they turned night into day; and that, as 
if the evils of life were notsufficient in number, 
they converted hours, which might have been 
rpeat calmly and comfortably at home, into 
hours of indisposition and of unpleasant feel- 
ings to themselves. But this is not to the 
point. Would he or would he not say, that 
the arguments of the Quakers applied in the 
present case? It certainly does not appear, 
from any thing that has yet transpired on this 
subject, that he could, with any shadow of 
reason, accuse the persons, meeting on this 
occasion, of vanity or pride, or that he could 
see from any of the occurrences, that have 
been mentioned, how these evils could be pro- 
duced. Neither has any thing yet come out, 
from which he could even imagine the sources 
of any improper passions. He might think, 
perhaps, that they might be vexed for having 
brought fatigue and lassitude upon themselves, 
but he could see no opening for serious anger 
to others, or for any of the feelings of malevo- 
lence. Neither could he tell what occurrence 
to fix upon for the production of a frivolous 
levity. He would almost question, judging 
only from what has appeared in the last case, 
whether there might not be upon the whole 
more pain than pleasure from these meetings ; 
and whether those, who on the day subsequent 
to these meetings felt themselves indisposed, 
and their whole nervous system unbraced, were 
not so near the door of repentance, that serivus 
thoughts would be more natural to them than 
those of a lizhter kind. 

But let us suppose one other case to be 
opened to the philosopher. Let us now sup- 
pose it to be stated to him, that those who 
trequeuted these monthly meetings, but par- 
ticularly the females, had become habituated 
to talk, for a day or two beforehand, of nothing 
but of how they should dress themselves, or of 
what they should wear on the occasion: that 
some time had been spent in examining and 
canvassing the fashions; that the milliner had 
been called in for this purpose; that the im- 
agination had been racked in the study of the 
decoration of the person; that both on the 
morning and the afternoon of the evening, on 
which they had publicly met to dance, they 
had been solely employed in preparations for 
decking themselves out; that they bad been 


nearly two hours under one dresser only, 
namely the hair-dresser; that frequently at 
intervals they had looked at their own persons 
in the glass; that they had walked up and 
down parading before it in admiration of their 
own appearance, and the critical detection of 
any little fold in their dress, which might 
appear to be out of place, and in the adjust- 
ment of the same—what would the philosopher 
say in this new case ? 

He certainly could not view the case with 
the same complacent countenance as before. 
He would feel some symptoms of alarm. He 
would begin to think that the truth of the 
Quaker arguments was unfolding itself, and 
that what appeared to him to have been an 
innocent amusement, at the first, might possi- 
bly be capable of being carried out of the 
bounds of innocence by such and similar ac- 
companiments. He could not conceive, if he 
had any accurate knowledge of the human 
heart, that such an extraordinary attention to 
dress and the decoration of the person, or such 
a critical examination of these with a view of 
procuring admiration, could produce any other 
fruits than conceit and affectation, or vanity and 
pride. Nor could he conceive that all these 
preparations, all this previous talk, all this pre- 
vious consultation, about the fashions, added to 
the employment itself of the decoration of the 
person, could tend to any thing else than to 
degrade the mind, and to render it light and 
frivolous. He would be obliged to acknowl- 
edge also, that minds, accustomed to take so 
deep an interest in the fashions and vanities of 
the world, would not only loath, but be dis- 
qualified for serious reflection. But if he were 
to acknowledge, that these preparations and 
accompaniments had on any one occasion a 
natural tendency to produce these effects, he 
could not but consider these preparations, if 
made once a month, as likely to become in time 
systematic nurseries for frivolous and affected 
characters. 

Having traced the subject up to a point, 
where it appears, that some of the Quaker 
arguments begin to bear, let us take leave of 
our philosopher, and as we have advanced 
nearly to the ball-room door, let us enter into 
the room itself, and see if any circumstances 
occur there, which shall enable us to form a 
better judgment upon it. _ 

(To be continued.) 


Davin says, ‘‘ Morning and evening, and at 
noon, will 1 pray and ery aloud; and at mid- 
night I will rise and give thanks unto Thee, 
because of thy righteous judgments.” Never 
wait for a more convenient or favorable period ; 
go to Him immediately, in the midnight gloom 
of thy experience or condition. He can turn 
the shadow of death into the morning. —Jay. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LEGITIMATE USE OF WEALTH. 


“Tn the degree by which a man’s wealth is 
increased, is his family enlarged, and over 
against every pile of superfluous gold God 
places a pile of needs.” 

If this subject is looked at with an unselfish 
eye, we shall see the truth of the foregoing 
quotation, and its full recognition would cause 
the acknowledgment that we are but stewards 
of the abundance or of the little, of which we 
may have considered ourselves the possessors 
or rightful owners, and which, if the steward- 
ship be faithfully occupied, must be distributed 
according to our own and the general need. 

We have Scripture sanction for the appro- 
priation of part of our means as provision for 
our own households, but how loudly does the 
voice of public need protest against the absorp- 
tion of our all by imaginary wants, or its dis- 
bursement in the procurance of superfluous or 
luxurious adornment for our persons or houses. 

The right use of the power for good, committed 
to our trust, places us as almoners of the divine 
bounty to those who are not equal possessors 
of this world’s wealth, and in the distribution, 
beside the claims which the sick, the helpless, 
and the various other phases of suffering poor 
have upon us, let us look at the benefit which 
may be conferred by the establishment, in many 
localities, of small, well-selected libraries, to 
which easy access may be had by the hundreds 
of young people who are hungry for intellectual 
food, and who, if the right kind be not supplied, 
will partake of such as they can get, even 
though its tendency be to weaken the intellec- 
tual powers, or debase those affections which 
are given us for the high purpose of promoting 
the general good 

I have heard with pleasure of an effort in 
this direction by one of our friends in New 
York State, and a similar one by a young 
Friend in Lancaster County, Pa. Let not the 
smallness of the beginning discourage any 
whose feelings may go out in this line. A few 
well-chosen volumes may be a nucleus round 
which others may be gathered, so that in time 
to come the small beginning may assume a 
ponderous or important form. We can scarcely 
find a channel for our charities more replete 
with beneficial effects than this. 

J.G. Holland says :—* I believe that a gen- 
uine spirit of benevolence can be exercised by 
no wind that does not recognize all the wealth 
it enjoys as the gift of God, to be shared with 
the children of penury or devoted to institu- 
tions that contemplate the general good. God 
is the giver, life a partnership, humanity a 
brotherhood. The selfish accumulation and 
sequestration from society of superfluous gold 


the universal compensation of expenditure. 
The rill takes the gift from the mountain spring 
and passes it on to the brook, and the brook pours 
the waters it receives into the river, and the 
river bears the burden of its gifts to the sea, and 
Heaven itself descends to lift from the sea and 
return in cloud-winged argoc’es to the spring 
from whence they came,the waters which it gave, 
and glorifies the spot by hanging over it the 
beauty of its rainbow. What earth sends up, 
Heaven sends down, and what Heaven sends 
down, earth returns. Circulation, diffusion, ten- 
dency by multiplied methods to equilibrium— 
these are the universal laws of nature. It is 
only man that hoards. It is only man that accu- 
mulates, and for selfish ends holds imprisoned 
superfluous good, and refuses to let it go out 
on its beneficent mission.” 

The same writer says :— 

“T account the office of benefactor, or al- 
moner, to which God appoints all those whom 
He has favored with wealth, one of the most 
honorable and delightful in the world. He 
never institutes a channel for the passage of 
his bounties, that those bounties do not enrich 
and beautify. The barren moor that parts 
before the steel of the mountain brook betrays 
the furrow by a fresher green and rarer flowers. 
Noble cities and all forms of beautiful life mir- 
ror themselves in rivers that become highways 
for the passage of commerce. God gives leaves 
to every stalk that bears juices up to the grow- 
ing fruit, aod presents a flower in advance to 
every twig that elaborates a seed. The sky 
weaves radiant garlands for itself from the 
clouds to which it gives transportation. So 
every man who becomes heartily and under- 
standingly a channel of the divine beneficence, 
is enriched through every league of his life. 
Perennial satisfaction springs around and within 
him with perennial verdure. Flowers of grati- 
tude and gladness bloom all along his pathway, 
and the melodious gurgle of the blessings he 
bears is echoed back by the melodious waves 
of the recipient stream.” 

These sentiments, true in themselves and 
beautifully expressed, place the subject before 
us so convincingly, that it needs but little fur- 
ther to be said to ensure the acknowledgment 
that the legitimate use to.which wealth should 
be applied is the promotion of the general 


good. J.J. 
Philadelphia. 





>_— 


“CALL UPON MEIN THE Day or TROUBLE.” 
— Beware, in your distress, of crooked policy, 
of unlawful means of relief, of impatience, of 
dejection. By nothing can you so much please 
God, as by your confidence in Him; and by 
nothing can you so recommend your religion, 


is at war with the economy of the universe. |as by showing the peace of God, which passeth 
Everything in nature tends to equilibrium and : all understanding. 
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“HOLINESS OF LIFE, RATHER THAN RITUALS 
OR MODES OF WORSHIP.” 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

There are men, who, irrespective of the names 
by which they are called in the Babel confusion 
of sects, are endeared to the common heart of 
Christendom. Our doors open of their own ac- 
cord to receive them. For in them we feel 
that in some faint degree, and with many lim- 
itations, the Divine is again manifested ; some- 
thing of the Infinite Love shines out of them; 
their very garments have healing and fragrance 
borrowed from the bloom of Paradise. So of 
books. There are volumes which, perhaps con- 
tain many things, in the matter of doctrine and 
illustration, to which our reason does not assent, 
but which, nevertheless, seem permeated with a 
certain sweetness and savor of life. They have 
the Divine seal and imprimature, they are fra- 
grant with heart’s-ease and asphodel ; tonic with 
the leaves, which are for the healing of the 
nations. The meditations of the devout monk 
of Kempen, are the common heritage of Cath- 
olic and Protestant; our hearts burn within us 
as we walk with Augustine under Numidian 
fig-trees in the garden of Verecundies ; Fenelon 
from his bishop’s palace, and John Woolman 
from his tailor’s shop, speak to us in the same 
language. The unkown author of that book, 
which Luther loved next to his Bible, the 
“ Theologia Germanica,” is just as truly at home 
in this present age, and in the ultra Protestan- 
ism of New England, as in the heart of Cath- 
olic Europe, and in the fourteenth century. 
For such books know no limitations of time or 
place ; they have the perpetual freshness and 
fitness of truth ; they speak out of profound ex- 
perience ; heart answers to heart as we read 
them; the spirit that is in man, and the inspi- 
ration that giveth understanding, bear witness 
to them. The bent and stress of their testi- 
mony are the same, whether written in this or 
a past century, by Catholic or Quaker; self re- 
nunciation,—reconcilement to the Divine will 
through simple faith in the Divine goodness, 
and the love of it which must needs follow its 
recognition,—the life of Christ made our own 
by self-denial and sacrifice, and the fellowship 
of his suffering for the good of others,—the 
indwelling spirit, leading into all truth,—the 
Divine Word nigh us, even in our hearts. They 
have little to do with creeds, or schemes of 
doctrine, or the partial and inadequate plans of 
salvation invented by human speculation and 
ascribed to Him, who, it is sufficient to know, 
is able to save unto the uttermost all who trust 
in Him. They insist upon simple faith and 
holiness of life rather than rituals or modes of 
worship; they leave the merely formal, cere- 
monial and temporal part of religion to take 
care of itself, and earnestly seek for the sub- 
stantial, the necessary and the permanent, 


* * * * * 


Tauler in medizeval times, and Woolman, in 
the last century, are among the most earnest 
teachers of the inward life, and spiritual nature 
of Christianity, yet both were distinguished for 
practical benevolence. They did not separate 
the two great commandments. Tauler strove 
with equal intensity of zeal to promote the 
temporal and the spiritual welfare of men. In 
the dark and evil time in which he lived, 
amidst the untold horrors of the “ Black Plague,’’ 
he illustrated by deeds of charity and mercy, 
his doctrine of disinterested benevolenc. Wool- 
man’s whole life was a nobler “ Imitation of 
Christ,” than that fervid rhapsody of monastic 
piety which bears the name. 

How faithful, yet withal how full of kind- 
ness were his rebukes of those who refused 
labor its just reward, and ground the faces of 
the poor. How deep and eutire was his sym- 
pathy with over-tasked and ill-paid laborers ; 
with wet and ill-provided sailors; with poor 
wretches blaspheming in the mines, because op- 
pression had made them mad; with the dyers 
plying their unhealthy trades to minister to 
luxury and pride; with the tenant wearing out 
his life in the service of a hard landlord; and 
with the slave sighing over his unrequited 
toil! What a significance there was in his 
vision of the “dull and gloomy mass” which 
appeared before him, darkening half the 
heavens, and which he was told was “ human 
beings in as great misery as they could be and 
live ; and he was mixed with them, and hence- 
forth he wight not consider himself a distinct 
and separate being!” His saintliness was 
wholly unconscious; he seems never to have 
thought himself any nearer to the tender heart 
of God than the most miserable sinner to whom 
his compassion extended. As he did not live, 
so neither did he die, to himself. His prayer 
upon his death-bed was for others, rather than 
himself; its beautiful humility and simple 
trust were marred by no sensual imagery of 
crowns and harps and golden streets, and per- 
sonal beatific exaltations ; but tender and touch- 
ing concern fur suffering humanity, relieved 
only by the thought of the paternity of God, 
and of his love and omnipotence, alone found 
utterance in ever-memorable words. 

“Oh Lord, my God! the amazing horrors of 
darkness were gathered about me, covered me 
all over, and I saw no way to go forth; J felt 
the depth and extent of the misery of my fellow- 
creatures separated from the Divine harmony, 
and it was greater than I could bear, and I was 
crushed down under it ; [lifted up my hand, I 
stretched out my arm, but there was none to help 
me; I looked round about, and was amazed. 
In the depths of misery, Oh Lord, 7 remember 
that Thou art omnipotent; that I had called 
Thee Futher ; and I felt that 1 loved Thee; and 
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I was made quiet in my will, and waited for 
deliverance from Thee. Thou hadst pity upon 
me, when no man could help me; I saw that 
meekness under suffering was showed to us in 
the most affecting example of thy Son; and 
Thou taught me to follow Him, and I said, 
“ Thy will, oh, Father, be done.” 


—_—_—-~ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INFLUENCE. 


‘As no man liveth to himself, so no man sinneth 
to himself.” 


Our every act and word has some influence 
to bear on some one, though we may not be 
conscious of it ; or, having that consciousness, 
are not faithful to its teachings. Well would 
it be for us, for mankind generally, if we would 
but keep this fact in view always, and thereby 
weigh our every word and action; not saying, 
or even thinking, as is too often done, “ we 
have no influence with any, our example is of 
no account.” A thoughtless word spoken in 
jest may wound some heart already borne down 
with sorrow ; a word or opinion given forth 
with no intention of influencing any one, may 
turn the scale in some tried mind; may decide 
some wavering one, and that decision be not for 
their good; on that decision may rest some- 
thing of moment. We should be careful not 
to jest on serious subjects. A word fitly spoken 
may confirm some one good principle in a weak 
and wavering one; then why should we ever 
withhold a word of encouragement—a pleasant 
word when we feel it? With all the harm we 
do unconsciously, unintentionally, by word or 
action, it requires al/ the good promptings to 
be acted upon to counterbalance, for ourselves, 
as well as for others. Even a kind, affection- 
ate word, which, to our limited view, may have 
no other power than to bring a smile of plea- 
sure toa sad face, may confirm some good in- 
tention or principle so far as to bring forth good 
works as the fruit of that which cost us nothing; 
then why should we not try to speak such plea- 
sant words often, discarding the harsh or un- 
kind ones that displace smiles with tears. 

As has been said by one of experience, 
“Every vagrant habit uprooted from the young 
and ignorant—every principle of duty strength- 
ened—every encouragement to reform offered, 
and rightly persevered in—is casting a shield 
of safety over the property, life, peace and every 
true interest of the community,” so that it may 
be said of this most emphatically, as of every 
duty, “ Knowing these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.” 

Though we my often feel that our powers 
of doing good are very limited, if we will but 
be faithful in the little things of every day life, 
we may accomplish much for ourselves and for 
those around us. 


“Think nought a trifle though it small appears, 
Sands make the mountains — moments make the 
years; 
And trifles—Life. Your care to trifles give, 
Else you may die ere you have learned to live.” 
E. 
3d mo., 20th, 1865. 
scsisiemeillbliieiatiie 

Take my Hanp, Papa!—lIn the dead of 
night, I am frequently wakened by a little 
hand stealing out from the crib by my side, 
with the pleading ery, “ Please take my hand, 
Papa!” 

Instantly the little boy’s hand is grasped, his 
fears vanish, and soothed by the consciousness 
of his father’s presence, he falls into sweet 
sleep again. 

We commend this lesson of simple, filial faith 
and trust to the anxious, sorrowing ones, that 
are found in almost every household. Stretch 
forth your hand, stricken mourner, although 
you may be in the deepest darkness and gloom, 
and fear and anxious suspense may cloud your 
weary pathway, and that very act will reveal 
the presence of a loving, compassionate Father, 
and give you the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

The darkness may not pass away at once, 
night may still enfold you io its embrace, but 
its terrors will be dissipated, its gloom and sad- 
ness flee away, and in the simple grasp of the 
Father’s hand, sweet peace will be given, and 
you will rest securely, knowing that the “ morn- 
ing cometh.’’— Congregationalist. 

From the unpublished History of Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. III., CHAPTER II., 1697. 


MINISTERING FRIENDS IN CIVIL OFFICES. 
' 


John Archdale was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and one of the Proprietaries of 
North Carolina. His residence was in England, 
but the affairs of the province having fallen 
into disorder through the incapacity of the gov- 
ernor and the unfitness of its political institu- 
tions, he was induced, at the request of the board 
of proprietors, to embark for the colony and 
administer its government. By his great abil- 
ities, justice and moderation, he was enabled to 
reconcile contending factions, to restore har- 
mony among the colonists, and to secure the 
confidence of the Indians with whom he estab- 
lished an amicable intercourse. After govern- 
ing a few years, he returned to England ; but 
before he embarked the council presented to 
him an address to be transmitted to the propri- 
etors, expressing the deep sense they had of 
their paternal care for the colony in the ap- 
pointment of a man of such abilities and integ- 
rity to government, who had been so happily 
instrumental in establishing its peace and se- 
curity. He was subsequently elected a member 
of Parliament for High Wycomb, but being 
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unwilling to take the oath required, he was not 
allowed his seat in the House. 

In four of the British colonies, viz.: Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina, Friends constituted at one time so 
large a proportion of the population, that they 
believed it incumbent on them to accept offices 
in the civil government, and they found nothing 
in such employments incompatible with their 
religious tenets, so long as oaths were not re- 
quired, nor warlike measures contemplated. ln 
Pennsylvania this was more especially the case, 
and in the early history of the colony, the ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial powers were 
generally in their hands; some of those occu- 
pying the highest offices being ministers of the 
gospel. 

In the biography of William Penn, this sub- 
ject having been fully examined, a detailed 
statement of it is not deemed needful; but a 
brief review of some points affecting the reliz- 
ious testimonies of the Society may not be in- 
appropriate. 

Although the charter of Pennsylvania, granted 
by Charles II. invested William Penn with the 
powers of a “captain general, to muster and 
train all sorts of men, to make war by sea, and 
land, against barbarous nations, pirates and 
robbers ;” we have no reason to suppose this 
power was conferred upon him at his own re- 
quest ; nor does it appear that it was ever ex- 
ercised ina warlike manner. The judicial power 
and the constable’s staff were found to be suffi- 
cient to preserve order and administer justice ; 
while the Christian course pursued towards the 
Indians, rendered them the firm friends and 
kind neighbors of the Colonists. There was, 
indeed, a charge made by George Keith or his 
adherents against the Friends coucerned in 
the government, that they violated their peace- 
able principles in the use of arms to capture a 
pirate. The case referred to was that of Babit 
and his crew, who, in the year 1691, stole a 
small sloop from the wharf at Philadelphia, and 
going down the river, committed several robber- 
ies. Information being given to the magistrates, 
they granted a warrant for the apprehension of 
the robbers, by virtue of which they were cap- 
tured and brought to justice. It appears, how- 
ever, that the capture was effected by Peter 
Boss and one or two others, without taking 
with them any warlike weapon. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania, framed by the 
Proprietary with the aid or concurrence ot the 
first colonists, was a noble charter of freedom. 

In the preamble, Pennsylvania defines “ the 
great end of all governments to be,—to support 
power in reverence with the people, and to se- 
cure the people from the abuse of power, that 
they may be free by their just obedience, and 
the magistrates honorable for their just admin- 
istration ; for liberty without obedience is con- 


el 


fusion, and obedience without liberty is sla- 
very.” 

The code of laws drafted in England, and 
passed with amendments, by the first colonial 
assembly, was remarkable for its liberality. 

Penn looked upon reformation as the great 
end of justice, and in pursuance of this idea, 
he exempted from the infliction of death about 
two hundred offences which were capitally pun- 
ished by English laws. The colonial laws were 
subject to repeal when not consistent with the 
laws of England, and probably, for this reason, 
the death penalty was permitted to remain for 
wilful murder ; but there appears to have been 
no instance of its enforcement while the colony 
was governed by Friends. The sentiment ex- 
pressed in the laws, that every prison should 
be a work-house, and the humane regulations 
established for jails, gave rise to the peniten- 
tiary system in which Pennsylvania has taken 
the lead. 

The early settlers being mostly Friends, the 
legislative and judicial powers were for some 
time almost entirely in their hands. In the 
first colonial council, composed of eighteen 
members, six were ministers of the Society, 
and a still larger number of Friends in that 
station were members of the Assembly. While 
Penn was in the province, he presided in the 
council, and so largely were the practices of 
Friends recognized by the representatives of 
the people, that the sittings of the Assembly 
were opened by an interval of solemn silence, 
in order that the members might turn their 
thoughts and offer up their secret prayers to 
Him who alone can direct in the path of true 
wisdom. 


RELIGION THE SUPPORT OF THE AGED. 


When the pulse beats high, and we are flushed 
with youth, and health, and vigour, when all 
goes on prosperously, and success seems almost 
to anticipate our wishes ; then we feel not the 
want of the consolations of religion; but when 
fortune frowns, or friends forsake us; when -sor- 
row, or sickness, or old age, comes upon us, 
then it is that the superiority of the pleasures 
of religion is established over those of dissipa- 
tion and vanity, which are ever apt to fly from 
us when we are most in want of their aid. 

There is scarcely a more melancholy sight to 
a considerate mind, than that of an old man. 
who is a stranger to those only true sources of 
satisfaction. How affecting is it to see such a 
one awkwardly catehing at the pleasures of his 
younger years, which are now beyond his reach : 
or feebly attempting to retain them while they 
mock his endeavors, and elude his grasp. To 
such an one, gloomily enough does the evening 
of life set in! All is sour and cheerless. He 
can neither look backward with complacency, 
nor forward with hope ; while the aged Christian, 
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relying on the assured mercy of his Redeemer, | emplification of the peace principle to be a 
can calmly reflect that his dismission is at hand, divine requirement, from living up to the testi- 
and that his redemption draweth nigh; while mony which they have seen is essential to 


his strength declines and his faculties decay i ‘ ——" . 
he can quietly repose himself on the fidelity of Christian practice. That this righteous prin- 


God ; and at the very entrance of the valley of ciple is not generally acknowledged, renders 
the shadow of death, he can lift up an eye, dim] its observance the more obligatory upon those 
perhaps and feeble, yet occasionally sparkling| who feel its importance. 

with hope, and confidently looking forward to| ww, cannot review the history of the past 


the near possession of his heavenly inheritance : ; 
‘even to those joys which eye hath not seen, four years, without a feeling of thankfulness, 


nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the| that the testimony to peace, as practised by the 
heart of man to conceive.” Society of Friends, has been so far appreciated 


Never were there times which inculcated by our rulers and lawgivers, that none have 
more forcibly than those in which we live, the been oppressed for sgneiuiuads ose 


wisdom of seeking a happiness beyond the reach ; 
of human vicissitudes. What striking lessons While we have been outwardly exempted 


have we had of the precarious tenure of all| from bearing the warlike weapon, it rests upon 
sublunary possessions! Wealth, and power, | us individually to inquire, whether we have re- 
and prosperity, how peculiarly transitory and) tained from entering into the spirit of war, 
uncertain! But religion dispenses her choicest | » : 

and to examine how far our conduct and con- 


cordials in the seasons of exigence, in poverty, a : . 
in exile, in sickness, and in death. The essen-| Versation have coincided with the profession of 


tial superiority of that support whicl is derived | peace we are making to the world. Well will ° 


from religion is less felt, at least it is less| jt be for us, if, in the investigation, “our hearts 
apparent, when the Christian isin full possession | ,.,gemn us not’ but should we have deviated 
’ 


of riches, and spl 
aatiaueaiamen yee from this Testimony of Truth which has been 


But when all these are swept away by the|entrusted to us to bear, let us endeavor in 
rude hand of time or the rough blast of adver- | future to sct a double watch over our lips and 
sity, the true Christian stands like the glory of actions, “that by the inoffensiveness of our 


the forest, erect and vigorous, stripped indeed a 
: : 5 ’ -- | conduct, we may convincingly demonstrate our- 
of his summer foliage, but more than ever dis- " : y aw 


covering to the observant eye the solid strength selves to be real subjects of the Messiah’s 
of his substantial texture.” — Wilberforce’s View. | peaceful reign, and be instrumental in the pro- 

—————___—___—___—— motion thereof towards its designed completion; 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | when, according to ancient prophecy, the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea; and its inhabitants 











——-—~<0 


we are involved, has brought sorrow to many a] Pppo subject-matter contained in the “ Talk 


household, and anxiously are we looking for its] 5) out the Sick,” has been more ably treated by 


termination, and asking that the blessing of! Florence Nightingale, and has appeared in a 
peace may speedily descend upon our agitated | ¢-mer volume of our paper. 


country. ' 
That wars will continue to exist so long as} Several pieces of Obituary Poetry have been 
governments are established on a partially mili-| received. Unless these possess independent 


tary basis, it is reasonable to infer. It is a| poetic merit, we decline their publication. 
high state of spiritual attainment, in which 


“the sword is beaten into the plough-share| FREEDMEN’s INTELLIGENCE Orrice.—The 
and the spear into the pruning-hook,” and in| Circular, published in another column, will in- 
which we learn war no more; and until nations| form those who need domestic assistants, that 
come under this influence, we need not expect| they may now be obtained at the office in this 
that conflicts will cease. Although there is|city. This agency has been established by the 
little evidence that the political world is ap-|‘ Pennsylvania Abolition Society,” with the 
proaching this state of advancement, yet this|aid and co-operation of the “ Pennsylvania 
Woes not exonerate those who believe the ex-|Freedman’s Relief Association,” ‘“ Friends’ 
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Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,”’ and “ Friends’ Association of 
_ Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen.”’ 

An arrangement has been made, by which it 
is expected that a company of Freed women 
and children will be forwarded regularly on the 
third day of each week, and it is desirable that 
they should obtain suitable homes in the coun- 
try and elsewhere. Friends in want of help, 
and especially those having tenant-houses on 
their farms for the accommodation of families, 
can apply for further information to Jane Bou- 
stead, Agent, at the office No. 1605 North St., 
(below Coates and above 16th Street.) 


a oe 





there was nothing to relieve her sufferings, she 
would prefer passing away. Although she appear- 
ed to hold on to life with great tenacity, yet we feel 
assured that she has exchanged a world of care and 
sorrow for a mansion of rest. 


Diep, on the 7th of 3d mo., at his residence, near 
Moorestown, N. J., AsHer W. Sroxgs, in his 59th 
year. 


——, on the 28th of 3d mo., 1865, at Chester Val- 
ley, Joun R. Wesster, in his 42d year, a member of 


the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Phila. 


——, on the 28th of 3d mo., 1865, at her late resi- 
dence, 916 King St., Wilmington, Del., MarGarer, 
daughter of the late George and Elizabeth Robinson, 
of Philadelphia. 

——, at bis residence, in Valley Township, Mon- 
tour Co., Pa., on the morning of the 27th of 3d mo., 
1865, Jonn Witson, in the Glst year of his age, an 
Elder of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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Errata.—In No. 2, page 22, second column, 11th 
line from top, read in a like degree, instead of a de- 
gree. In No. 3, page 37, second column, fourth line 
from bottom, read complex forms, instead of com- 
plete forms. Page 38, lst column, 28th line from 
top, read however much it may, instead of however 
much as it may. Page 38, second column, 10th line 
from top, read moral department instead of moral 
deportment. 





Marriep, according to the order of the religious 
Society of Friends, on 5th day, the 16th of 3d mo., 
1865, Howarp M. Jenxiys, of Norristown, to ANNA, 
younger daughter of Thomas Atkinson, of Upper 
Dublin, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


, on the 2d of 3d month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of Sarah Ann Warner, with the approbation 
of Falls Monthly Meeting, Paineas Briacs to Han- 
van T. Warner, all of Penn’s Manor, Bucks county, 
Penn’a. 





——_ ~~ —____ 


The Executive Committee of Friends for promot- 
ing subscriptions to Swarthmore College, will meet 
on 6th day morning, 4th month 14th, at 11 o’clock. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 
——_—__ -—~»0e- 

WANTED—one or two teachers to go to Govern- 
ment Farms, on Pautuxant River, Md., among Freed- 
men. Address Jacon Capron, 

1172 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_—-~er —_- 


CIRCULAR.—Arrangements having been perfect- 
ed for bringing some of the freed people to this city, 
persons in want of help are notified to make applica- 
tion to‘our Agent, Jang Bousteap, 1605 North St. 

This agency is established by the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society, with the aid and co-operation of 
the Pennsylvania and both Friends’ Freedman’s 
Associations of this city. 

To prevent disappointment we would state that 
many of these people have little or no acquaintance 
with housework, and are apt to be slow, though 
mostly of gcod dispositions and willing to learn. 
A number of them are women with children, whom 
it is desirable to locate near each other. Farmers 
or others able to accommodate such, are desired to 
forward their applications. Few, if any, men can 
be had. If the servants prove unsatisfactory, 
the Committee decline having them returned to the 
agency, but when notified thereof, will co-operate 
in finding other suitable places for them. Any 
change of residence should also be notified to our 
agent, who will keep a record of the names, resi- 
dences, &c., of those bired out. To aid in the pay- 
ment of expenses a charge of one dollar each will 
be made to parties taking them. 

JANE BousteaD, Agent. 

1605 North St. (below Coates above Sixteenth,) 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 
Office hours—9 A. M. to 4 P. Tie 


~~ 


Diep, at her home in Kennett Square, on Fourth- 
day evening, the 15th of 2d month, 1865, Susanna 
Way, in the 85th year of her age. Never has it 
been our privilege to witness a more quiet and 
peaceful departure to the land of spirits. Though 
her illness was of short duration, she has ieft to 
her surviving relatives and friends the fullest assur- 
ance that “all was well.” Her judgment remained 
sound, and all her faculties unimpaired to this ad- 
vanced age, and her sympathies were increasingly 
alive for the poor or suffering of all classes, fre- 
quently giving bountifully for their aid and comfort. 
May the remembrance of her consistent life and se- 
rene close, stimulate us to press forward with 
renewed vigilance, that we likewise may obtain 
“the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 


Jesus.” She was a member of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting. 


——, at Purchase, Westchester county, N. Y., on 
the 12th of 1st month, 1865, Epxa, widow of James 
Coles, aged 66 years. 


—, in Purchase, on the 15th of 3d month, 1865, 
at the residence of her brother, Thomas Sutton, 
Axwa Surron, in the 73d year of her age. 


——, on the 18th of 3d month, 1865, at Harrison, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., Purse C. Surron, daughter 
of William Sutton, in the 74th year of her age. All 
three members of Purchase Mo. Meeting of Friends. 


—,, on the 20th of 2d month, 1865, at her resi- 
dence, near New Market, Frederick county, Md., 
Marta, daughter of the late Abel and Elizabeth 
Russell, aged about 43 years; a member of Pipe 
Creek Monthly and Bush Creek Particular Meeting. 
She had been in declining health for some years, 
and bore her sufferings with fortitude and Christian 
patience. When near her close, she closely interro- 
gated her physician in regard to her condition; re- 
elving no encouragement, she remarked, that if 


| 
| 


| 
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For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
FREEDMEN IN TENNESSEE. 
Nashville, 3d mo. 21, 1865. 

Wm. Dorszy.—Respected Friend: Thine of 
3d mo. 3, came duly to hand. The two boxes 
have since arrived. We have not opened the 
larger, but the small one which we have opened, 
contained a very excellent selection of partly 
woro clothing. 

The good work among the Freed people is 
ee ep One very encouraging feature 
ately, is the fact that some of the Tennessee 
planters are beginning to employ their old 
hands for wages, re working the old plantations. 
To their credit the Freedmen (those whose 
masters are decent men,) show no disinclination 
to return to their old homes. The colored peo- 
ple are generally at work now, and were it not 
for the prevalence of small-pox, they might, so 
far as their industrial bearings are concerned, 
be safely left to themselves. 

This disease prevails to an alarming extent, 
aud such of the colored people as leave the 
hospitals convalescent, must either have new 
clothing or take the infection with them, and 
spread the disease still more. 

We can but hope, however, that their ex- 
treme suffering is quite over. For my own 
part, it seems to me that I could not witness 
again the depth and extreme of human misery 
that I have seen within the last few months. 

Doubtless we shall, one of these days, see the 
design of all this misery which this people have 
endured, but I am very unwilling to attribute 
to Divine Providence, that which is traceable 
to the prejudice and cupidity of white men. 

We are just about to occupy a new building 
for the orphanage. Already the old barrack 
where they are, they call home. Two of the 
boys stopped here this morning, one with a 
large copper boiler of milk on his head. Happy 
looking boys, but two months since, miserable, 
cold, hungry, and almost naked. What a glo- 
rious privilege to minister to these little ones. 
We feel much obliged for these goods. 

Truly thine, Wo. F. MircHe.t. 


———~s——____ 


HOSPITALITY. 


The home education is incomplete unless it 
include the idea of hospitality and charity. 
Hospitality is a biblical and apostolic virtue, 
and not so often recommended in Holy Writ 
without reason. Hospitality is much neglected 
in America, for the very reasons touched upon 
above. We have received our ideas of propriety 
and elegance of living from old countries, where 
labor is cheap where domestic service is well un- 
derstood, permanent occupation adopted cheer- 
fully for life, and where of course thereis such a 
subdivision of labor as insures great thorough. 
ness in all its branches. We are ashamed or afraid 
toconform honestly and hardly to a state of 


things purely American. We have not yet accom. 
plished what our friend the doctor calls “ our 
weaning,” and learning that dinners with cir. 
cuitous courses, and divers other continental 
and English refinements, well enough in their 
way, cannot be accomplished in families with 
two or three untrained servants, without an ex. 
pense of care and anxiety which makes them 
heart-withering to the delicate wife, and too se. 
vere a trial to occur often. America is a land 
of subdivided fortunes, of a general average of 
wealth and comfort, and there ought to be, 
therefore, an understanding in the social basis 
far wore simple than in the Old World. 

Many families of small fortunes know this— 
they are living so—but they have not the stead. 
iness to share their daily average living with a 
friend, traveller, or a guest, just as the Arab 
shares his tent, and the Indian his bow! of sue- 
cotash. They cannot have company, they say. 
Why? Because it is such a fuss to get out 
the best things? Why not give your friend 
what he would like a thousand times better, a 
bit of your average home life, a seat at any time 
at your board, aseat at your fire? Ifhe sees 
that there is a handle off your tea-cup, and that 
there is a crack across one of your plates, he 
only thinks, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ Well, mine 
aint the only things that meet with accidents,” 
and he feels nearer to you ever after; he will 
let you come to his table and sea the cracks in 
his tea-cups, and you will condole with each 
other on the transient nature of earthly posses- 
sions. If it becomes apparent in these entirely 
undressed rehearsals that your children are 
sometimes disorderly, and that your cook some- 
times overdoes the meat, and that your second 
girl is sometimes awkward in waiting, or has 
forgotten a table propriety, your friend only 
feels, “‘ Ah, well, other people have trials as well 
as I,” and he thinks, if you come to see him, he 
will feel easy with you.—Adantic Monthly. 


——_ —_ -~«er 

















































THEory oF Coton 1N Leaves.—The varied 
and gorgeous tints which leaves assume on the 
approach of autumn, are due to the absorption 
of oxygen gas: those leaves which remain Jong- 
est green absorbing least oxygen. Some species 
of the Maple, the Poplar, and the Beech, are 
remarkable for the rapidity with which their 
leaves change color; these, it has been demon- 
strated, will absorb eight or nine times their 
bulk of oxygen in the same time that the Port- 
ugal Laurel or the common Holly will absorb 
the smallest fractional amount. If several 
green leaves of the Poplar, the Beech, the 
Holly, and the Portugal Laurel are placed 
under the receiver of an air-pump and dried 
thoroughly, keeping them from action of the 
light; when dried let them be taken out aud 
moistened with water, and immediately placed 
under a glass globe filled with oxygen gas; \t 
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will be found that the several leaves change 
color in exact proportion to their powers of 
absorbing oxygen, the best absorbers changing 
color most rapidly. The result of this absorp- 
tion is the formation of an acid, and this acid 
changes the chlorophyllite, or green principle, 
from yellow, and then to a reddish hue. A 
similar change is effected in the color of the 
leaves of plants by merely treating them with 
an acid; and, if a red leaf is macerated in an 
alkali (potash for example) it becomes green. 
We thus have another proof that chlorophyllite 
owes its formation to the absorption and decom- 
position of carbonic acid by the plant, under 
the influence of light; for, if this agent be 
withdrawn, no absorption takes place; on the 
contrary, a continual disengagement of carbonic 
acid gas from the tissues of the plant is the 
result.—London Cottage Gardener. 


- + tem - 
GRADATIM. 
BY J. G. HOLLAND. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by things that are under feet ; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing in the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the men ! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way— 

We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray ; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound: 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


—_—— 
DOUBT NOT. 


When the day of life is dreary 
And thy course with gloom enshrouds, 
When thy steps are faint and weary 
And thy spirit dark with clouds, 
Steadfast still in thy well-doing 
Let thy soul forget the past; 
Steadfast still the right pursuing, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 





Striving still and onward pressing, 
Seek not fature years to know ; 
But deserve the wished-for blessing— 
It shall come, though it be slow. 

Never tiring, upward gazing, 
Let thy fears aside be cast ; 

And thy trials tempting, braving, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last. 


Keep not thou thy soul regretting; 
Seek the good,—spurn evil’s thrall, 
Though thy foes thy path besetting 
Thou shall triumph o’er them all. 
Though each year but bring thee sadness 
And thy youth be fleeting fast, 
There'll be time enough for gladness, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 


His fond eye is watching o’er thee, 
His strong arm shall be thy guard, 
Duty’s path is straight before thee, 
It shall lead to thy reward. 
By tby ills thy faith made stronger, 
Mould the future by the past; 
Hope thou on a little longer, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 


————_ +-~or- 


From “The Leisure Hour.” 
THE GARDEN. 


One of the least mistakeable of the evidences 
of civilization among a people is the fondness 
for gardening, and the prevalence of the prac- 
tice of gardening manifested by them. The 
savage who hunts his piey in the forest, who 
spears the fish in the waters, or snares the wild 
fowl of the marsh, though he may rudely cul- 
tivate a little maize or grain for store against 
famine, has no notion of cultivating anything 
for the mere pleasure the sight of it will afford 
him, and consequently has no notion of a gar- 
den. Before the garden can exist, there must 
be the sacred institution of home, with which 
the garden, if it be not locally connected, as it 
most frequently is, is yet intimately allied, and 
of which it may even be said to form a part. 
When the home is establisied, the garden 
naturally follows, spreading around it a halo of 
brightness and beauty, and clasping it in an 
embrace of tenderness aud joy. That this is 
the natural instinct of civilized man with re- 
gard to his home, we see everywhere : the site 
of the house is the site of the garden; and 
though in our crowded cities Mammon has 
fixed his grasp on the soil that should blossom 
around our dwellings, and filled the adytum of 
the sacred temple with the tables of the money- 
changers, yet even here the garden is a house- 
hold word, though it is too often but little 
more than the unsightly prison of a few starv- 


ing roots and shrubs. 
* * * * * * 


Among the most ancient gardens of which 
there is any description now extant, we shall 
refer to a few only. The garden of Alcinous, 
so poetically described in Homer’s Odyssey, is 
perhaps the most renowned ; but this famous 
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paradise fell far short of Bacon’s idea: it was 
but four acres in extent, and ‘even that con- 
tained a vineyard and an orchard as well as 
a garden with flowing fountains. But the 
gardens of King Solomon existed previous to 
that of Alcineus; and though there is no pre- 
cise account of them in the sacred writings, it 
is clear that they must have been much more 
extensive; for we all know that they were 
planted with flowers, fruit-trees, and spices in 
abundance, and that they must have been a 
favorite resort of the royal philosopher, who 
studied botany with the fervor of a man of 
science, and wrote of plants, “ from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall.” 

One of the great wonders of ancient times 
were the hanging gardens of Babylon. They 
are supposed to have been a series of terraces 
rising one above another, to a great height, and 
covered with fit soil for the growth even of the 
largest trees; the terraces were raised on vaulted 
apartments which formed a portion of the 
palace, and were kept cool by the overhanging 
foliage. From their elevation they commanded 
an extensive view, and they were so firmly 
constructed as to survive for some centurics 
the destruction of the monarchy. 

Little is known concerning the gardens of 
the ancient Greeks. They had their Aca- 
demus, which was a wood of olive-trees, with 
pleasant walks, the resort of the philosophers of 
the time; and the most celebrated teachers 
had gardens of their own, in which they re- 
ceived and entertained those who sought them 
for instruction or counsel. It is probable, 
however, that the Grecian Academe bore but 
small resemblance to the modern garden. 

The Romans, it would appear, paid little at- 
tention to gardening, except for purposes of 
utility, until a very late period of their history. 
The gardens of Lucullus are the first which 
are described as of any magnificence; and he 
indeed, carried extravagance so far as to sur- 
pass all who came after him. The Tusculan 
villa of Cicero, though so often mentioned, is 
nowhere particularly described in his works. 
Virgil has a few lines on the subject of gar- 
dens, but no more. One of the few descrip- 
tions of a Roman garden which enters into de- 
tail, is that given by Pliny, in speaking of his 
Tuscan villa; and that, notwithstanding the 
praise it has met with from the commentators 
and lovers of classic learning, is not very 
creditable to Roman taste in gardening. In 
fact, we find it identical almost with the absurd 
and ridiculous conccits which, said to have 
originated among the Dutch, prevailed in this 
country and in France about the beginning of 
the last century and later. It is undeniable that 
the elegant Pliny delighted in what would 
now raise the laughter of a London mob: he 
speaks with boastful enthusiasm of his box- 


trees shorn into unnatural shapes, of slopes and 
terraces, of shrubs clipped to pattern, of pipes 
spouting water, and cascades falling into 4 
basin; of bay-trees and planes planted alter. 
nately, with obelisks stationed between them, 
and of names and inscriptions in box, precisely 
in the manner of the worthy Dutchmen of the 
time of William III. Can it be that the 
worthy Hollanders, who inoculated the north 
of Europe with their cruelly vile conceits, did 
not invent them, but stole them bodily from 
the polished Roman consul’? It looks very 
much as though that were the case. 

We may here quit the subject of ancient 
gardens, and leap a long interval of time; for 
it would be but an unsatisfactory task to at 
tempt to follow the history through the middle 
ages. The monks, we know, did not neglect 
the orchard and kitchen-garden. That the 
pleasure-garden made its advent in Europe in 
a sort of Dutch dress, we think there cannot 
be a doubt, though it is not clear at what 
period these odd principles of gardening first 
came into operation. We are of opinion that 
this country was long free from them after 
they had obtained upon the continent. Be 
that as it may, we know that the most hideous 
absurdities prevailed here, even so lately asa 
hundred years ago ; for we find the best writers 
and the men of taste of that day assailing them 
with the ridicule they deserved, and finally 
succeeding in ousting them from the public 
favor. It was the fashion with our great- 
grandfathers to ornament their gardens with 
monsters carved in the thick foliage of yews and 
cypresses; to twist the rough elms into the 
shapes of living creatures, or to lop the oak in- 
to the form of some apocryphal Colossus. A 
retired cook actually beautified his country 
garden with the fac-simile of a coronation din- 
ner in greens, where he had the champion 
flourishing on horesback at one end, and the 
queen in perpetual youth at the other. Pope 
launched the shafts of his wit against such 
enormous stupidities ; in a paper in the ‘“ Guar- 
dian,” he announces a pretended sale, at which 
the virtuosi are called to compete for a whole 
catalogue of such /usus nature. Among them 
were ‘St. George, in box, his arm scarce long 
enough, but will be in a condition to stick the 
dragon next April; a green dragon of the 
same, with a tail of ground-ivy for the pres- 
ent ; a pair of giants stunted, to be sold cheap; 
divers eminent poets in bays, to be had a 
pennyworth; a quick-set hog, shot up intoa 
porcupine by being forgot a week in rainy 
weather ; @ lavender pig, with sage growing in 
his belly,” ete. ete. . 

Pope lived to witness the spread of that re- 
form in gardening which he did so much to pro- 
mote, not only by his pen, but by the example 
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this time, Kent, an artist by profession, turned 
his attention to the subject, and, being backed 
by the poet, soon acquired patronage sufficient 
toenable him to test his new principles. He 
abolished the high stone walls inclosing the gar- 
den ground, and substituted a sunk fence ; and, 
seeing and feeling that all Nature was a gar- 
den, introduced the fair irregularities of Na- 
ture in lieu of the insipid formalities of the old 
school. He changed the tame level for the deli- 
cious contrast of hill and valley gliding imper- 
ceptibly into each other; he planted groves on 
slight eminences, extended the perspective by 
breaking up the distance with groups of trees, and 
shut out the sight of deformities by screens of 
plantation. Instead of spouting water through 
jipes into basins, he allowed it to meander at 
pleasure, now concealed by thickets, now expand- 
ing into a lake, now bubbling over a bed of peb- 


the eye or fragrance for the smell, is to be found 
in the vast conservatories of Chatsworth or of 
Blenheim. Every species of delicious fruit is 
also grown in the forcing-houses of the wealthy ; 
and the rarest exotics from every clime, tender- 
ly fostered in palaces of glass, supplement the 
luxury of their abodes. It is a rule that the 
tastes and habits of the great are always reflect- 
ed in those of the humbler classes, and in 
nothing is the operation of this rule more prom- 
inently visible than in the love of gardens and 
gardening. Throughont the length and breadth 
of the entire land, except in the heart of the 
city or town, and sometimes even there, the 
home of the Englishman is surrounded or flank- 
ed by his cultivated garden; the rearing of 
choice flowers, the growing of choice fruit, is a 
passion as well as a pleasing occupation ; every 
county, every township, every parish has its 


b'es in a brook, or rushing down the gorge of a| flower shows and horticultural festivals, whose 
ravine. He planted trees as in accidental posi- honors are competed for and prizes won. The 
tions, on the banks, and left them their beautiful | cottager, the weaver, the shoemaker, the hum- 
natural forms unmutilated ; and thus, concealing ; blest artisan of to-day, is learned in dahlias- 
his art by his knowledge of art, exhibited what | fuchsias, calceolarias, and a host of other plants, 
seemed a new creation to the eyes of his wonder- | the very names of which were unknown to men 
ing patrons. In a few years, Kent completely who squandered fortunes on Dutch tulips and 
put to the rout all the old and ridiculous notions | carved hideous gorgons out of vegetable masses. 
which had so long prevailed, and had given | Within the last half century, the list of new 
birth to a pew science, which, under him, was flowers, added to the gardens even of the poor- 
for the first time worthy of the name. At the est, far outnumbers all those which, not coming 
present day the old style of gardening must be , under the denomination of weeds or wild-flowers, 


sought for in old engravings, there being hardly 
a single surviving specimen of it remaining in 
this country. In Holland, remnants of it are by 
nomeans wanting, and the same may be said of 
France, where, in the gardens of the provincial 
chitaix, the old style 1s, under some modifica- 
tions, partially preserved, and, strange to say, 
isnot without its charms when mingled with 
the new. 

Kent was succeeded by “‘ Capability” Brown 
—a man who, if less imbued with the princi- 
ples of the art, had as fine a feeling for nature, 
and who saw ata glance how best to turn to 
advantage any peculiarities of soil or site. * * 
He left the impress of his peculiar talent ere he 
died, in almost every county in England. 

The reform which Kent and Brown inaugu- 
nted, has been carried out to the full, and far 
wore completely than either of them imagined, 
by the land-seape gardeners of the present day. 
The principles of their art are now as well de- 
fined and.as well understood as those of any 
other that can be named. The gardens now 
tttached to the ancestral homes of England 
we as fine as any to be found on the globe, and 
some of them transcend in magnificence all that we 

read of among the wonders of the ancient world. 
The most lavish expense has not been spared 
in their preparation and adornment. Almost 
every flower that blows on the face of the earth, 
which possesses the charm either of color for 


were indigenous to the soil. From the poor 


pone garden they overflow into the streets of 


our towns and cities; they adorn our mantel- 
pieces, and diffuse their sweet breath in our 
close and sultry chambers; their beautiful 
presence cheers us at our labor, soothes us in 
our sickness, and sheds a gleam of sunshine on 
the gloomiest contingencies of our lot.  Flow- 
ers are the graceful compensations which Na- 
ture scatters at random for those who love her; 
the garden is the laboratory iu which she loves 
to produce the master pieces of ber skill. 


(To be continued.) 





FouNDERED AT SEA.—Of the ships lost at sea 
and never more heard of by survivor or frag- 
ment, some are supposed to be fixed in mid- 
water. Like those fossil remains which we 
dig out of a rock or a quarry—at once preser- 
ved and buried in a stratum so many measured 
feet from the earth’s surface, and so many im- 
measurable miles from its core—these sub- 
merged but not foundered vessels are imagined 
to rest forever between an unfathomed depth 
of water above, and a fathomless depth be- 
low. Broken, perhaps, by some mighty wave, 
or slowly but surely filled through some incura- 
ble rent, they have gone down and down; but 
not to the bottom. Through layer after layer 
of the yielding mass they sank, till the super- 
incumbent weight of waters equipoised the sub- 
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jacent floods. There they are held as in the 
grasp of an accomplished destiny ; lost forever 
to human sight and knowledge, the subject of 
conjecture, hypothesis and mourning. Could 
we descry and descend to their strange abodes, 
below the sweep of currents and the rage of 
tempests, we might find everything as in the 
fatal hour when the topmast sank below the 
path of friendly keels, and yet the bottom 
grated on no reef or strand. All the semblances 
of life might be found there, stereotyped and 
embalmed by the very power that had in an 
hour or two of horror quenched every spark of 
vitality, and converted so many human beings 
into mummies and their floating home into a 
rocky sepulchre.—London Star. 





From the London Quarterly. 
LIFE IN JAVA. 
(Continued from page 62.) 

The Javanese have no regular police force, 
and yet they contrive to maintain throughout 
the whole country the most perfect quiet and 
order. Instead of the complicated police sys- 
tems of Europe, a plan of village government is 


‘ adopted, which has the charm not only of sim- 


plicity and cheapness, but of the summary ad- 
ministration cf justice. The townspeople of 
Java constitute its police. Hach town is divid- 
ed into so many districts, the division being 
generally regulated by the localities of the 
various races. ach of these districts is “ under 
the supervision, and to some extent the juris- 
diction, of the most influential man of the 
neighborhood, who is generally of royal blood, 
or very high standing.” Under this official is 
the Capalla, whose duty it is to appoint the 
watches day and night, “the male members of 
every family taking in turo the duty of watch- 
man.” He occasionally visits the stations, re- 
ports to his superior, and supplies the night 
passes, “without which none can stir out of 
their campong after eight in the evening.” All 
delinquents are brought first of all to him. If 
their offence is trivial, he disposes of the case. 
But when the offender has been guilty of a 
more serious criminality, the affair is placed “in 
the hands of the Tumungong, or Pangeran, who, 
in turn, ifthe matter proves too intricate for 
him, sends it up to the European magistrate, 
who settles itaccording to Dutch law.” The 
grand advantage of this system is, that every 
villager has a kind of responsibility for the good 
behavior of his neighbor, as well as the motive 
of a personal ambition; for every sub-official 
may entertain the hope of promotion to more 
honorable office. The weapons employed in the 
constabulary service are unique. They are the 
bunday, the kLumkum, and the toyah. The first 
of these is ‘‘a short pole, about four feet in 
length, upon the top which are tied two pieces 
of wood, so placed as to meet in an acute angle, 


and open towards the ends, like the distended 
jaws of an alligator; the resemblance being 
made greater by the addition of dried stems of 
sharp thorns, tied on the two pieces of wood, 
and looking somewhat like rows of teeth.” This 
formidable weapon is used for the capture of 
an escaped prisoner. The man into whose 
keeping it is confided runs at full speed after 
the hapless victim, and endeavors “ to fix the 
instrument round the neck, waist, arm or leg 
of the pursued, who, as soon as he feels the 
sharp thorns encircling his body, generally 
comes to a full stop. If the bunday should 
fail, recourse is had to the Aumkum, which con. 
sists of a bar of iron in the shape of a small 
sword, attached to the top of a stave some five 
feet long. The ¢oyah is more humane in its 
construction. Its shape is that of a pitchfork, 
with blunted points, and it is used for the pur- 
pose of stopping the runaway by bringing him 
down on his knees. No native is allowed to 
walk in any town or village of Java after seven 
in the evening without a light. Some carry 
torches made of small thin split bamboo, 
lighted at one end, or of bundles of wood, 
rubbed over with ignitable compounds.” 
Others have a tumbler of water, with oil on the 
top of it, on which a wick of pith floats, sup- 
ported by corks. This they carry about in 
white pocket- handkerchiefs, through which the 
light shines, without igniting them. ‘The 
handkerchief has probably been dipped in some 
solution to render it fire-proof. 

With the exception of the fishing on the 
north coast, the industrial energies of the Java- 
nese are mainly given to agriculture. The cli- 
mate and the natural fertility of the soil offer 
peculiar facilities. ‘There is a somewhat exten- 
sive tobacco culture, which has been prompted 
mainly by European enterprise. 

“The tobacco plant is cultivated in rows, two 
or three feet apart, on flat ground. When it 
has attained the height of from four to five 
feet, it is cut down and defoliated. The leaves 
are then tied up in bundles of fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty, and suspended from bamboo poles 
running across the interior of the shed, where 
they are left,to dry for twenty days or more, 
according to the state of the atmosphere. . . . 
When the leaves assume a yellow tinge, they 
are taken down, piled one over the other in 
bamboo frames, and left for a fortnight or three 
weeks to ferment. They are then examined, 
and, if found quite brown, are tightly pressed 
and packed up either in boxes or matting for 
exportation, or in the bark of the tree plaintain 
for immediate sale.” 

The natives are great consumers of tobacco; 
but their favorite mode of using it is not the 
pipe. The national taste is for chewing. They 
disfigure their under lip by a nasty habit of 
holding a large piece of tobacco on it for hours 
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together, after having chewed it. This iseven|ity they afford for keeping the fields under 
worse than the habit of the Malays, who keep| water. They are always so arranged as to fol- 
the precious morsel under the upper lip, “ giv-|low one another consecutively, with embank- 
ing the ignorant stranger the impression that}ments of mud around each. Situated on a 
some hard body, which only a surgical opera-|slope, they look from a distance—before the 
tion could extract, is imbedded in it.” paddy has attained to any height—like steps of 
The common cotton-tree, the native name for|shining mirrors ; but a level view presents 
which is cuppoo, is found in great abundance.|}more the appearanee of a marsh or swamp. 
It grows to the height of fifty or sixty feet, with |The highest reservoir is fed from a spring by 
but few leaves on its branches, from which the | means of bamboo pipes, and at one corner of 
pods, in length four inches, and one inch and ajeach embankment there is a small opening to 
half in thickness, hang. The pods, when ripe, | conduct the water from thence to the next re- 
split from top to bottom, showing the cotton,|servoir, and so on to the lowest ones. . . . 
“which runs in parallel lines like rows of| When the reservoirs are filled with water, the 
rls.” The natives have a superstitious re- | husbandman ploughs his several fields, and thep 
gard for this tree. It is thought to be the abode | selecting an ari s/amat, or lucky day, he throws 
of the Poontiana, or the spirit which destroys|the paddy broad-cast over one or two fields, 
children, and which is supposed to possess a] which we may call nurseries. After the lapse 
marvellous power of self-transmutation. Most] of a month, when the paddy has grown to the 
frequently it appears in the guise of a female,| height of half a foot, he cuts it out in sods, 
but sometimes as a black dog, or asa human jand separating the roots, he plants them in 
corpse, or as a cat. Many wonderful tales are|sawahs, whose waters he bas by this time low- 
told of the Poontiana, and almost every cotton- | ered considerably, leaving only such quantities 
tree has a tuft of hair nailed to its bark, as a]as will prevent the ground from becoming hard 
charm against the machinations of the eviljand dry. . . . For the two ensuing months, 
spirit. he has no other occupation, until he is sum- 
Sugar, indigo, maize, and coffee are cultivat- | moned to gather the rich yellow harvest by 
ed to a considerable extent. For the prepara-| which his labor is rewarded.” 
tion of coffee and sugar the natives make use (To be continued.) 
of the most recent mechanical contrivances. At a 
Boedoeran, Mr. D’Almeida saw a sugar factory] THE Porrry oF THE SteAM-ENGINE.— 
worked by steam, in which all the most useful |There is somethIng awfully grand in the con- 
inventions were to be found. He also saw the|templation of a vast steam-engine. Stand amid 
process of preparing coffee. its ponderous beams aud bars, wheels and cyl- 
“The fresh berries,” he says, “ when gath-|inders, and watch their unceasing play ; how 
ered, are thrown into a dentated cylinder, which | regular and how powerful? The wachinery of 
isturned round by means of steam, and, as it|a lady’s Geneva watch is not more nicely adjust- 
revolves, grates the pulpy covering off the husk |ed—the rush of the avalanche is not more awful 
or shell in which the berry is contained. These |in its strength. Old Gothic cathedrals are sol- 
fall into running rills or conduits, which con-|emn places, preaching solemn things; but, to 
vey them to reservoirs outside the factory, where, | the deep thinker, an engine-room may preach a 
by means of rakes and brooms, they are washed | more solemn lesson still. It will tell him of 
clean. The reservoirs are then partially opened | mind—mind wielding matter at its will—mind 
to allow the exuvia to escape into some neigh- | triumphing over physical difficulties—man as- 
boring ditch. The coffee is afterwards taken out | serting his great supremacy—“ intellect battling 
and carted to some two- and three-storied sheds, | with the elements.” And how exquisitely com- 
where it is strewn upon the floors, and left| plete is every detail !—how subordinate every 
until all moisture is gone. In a day or two it| part toward the one great end !—how every lit- 
is taken out and spread upon receivers of wood|tle bar and screw fit and work together ?— 
or brick in the open air; and when the husk | Vast as is the machine, let but one be but the 
isfound to be thoroughly dry and brittle, it| tenth part too long or too short, and the whole 
is carried away into another building to be | fabric is disorganized. It is one complete bit 
shelled.” of harmony—an essay upon unity of design or 
But the principal produce of Java is rice. In 
a average year the country will yield ten mil- 
lions of quarters; and if there be an abundant 
tupply of water, two rice crops may be secured 
in one year. The growth of rice requires a very 
topious and efficient irrigation ; hence ‘ sawahs, 
w rice reservoirs, are always to be seen in the 
valleys, or at the foot of hills; these situations 
being preferred on account of the greater facil- 














































engine, more of the poetry of motion than in 
the bound of an antelope—more of the poetry 
of power than in the dash of a cataract. And 
ought it not to be a lesson to those who laugh at 
novelties, and put no faith in inventions,’ to 
consider that the complex fabric, this triumph 
of art and science, was once the laughingstock 
of jeering thousands, and once only the waking 


execution. There is deep poetry in the steam-’ 
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phantasy of a boy’s mind as he sat, and, in seem- LS AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 


ing idleness, gazed at a little column of vapor 
rising from the spout of a tea-kettle. 





“Forgive and forget! Why the world would be 
lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left to deform, 
If the flowers but remembered the chilling winds 
onl 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the 
storm.” 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


frour aND Meat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $10a10 50. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. A small sale of Rye at 
$160. 3000 bush. Yellow Corn sold at $1 25a1 30, 
but buyers now refuse to pay these figures. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amouat of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
c 


One insertion. --+-+++-++ereeereee seeeeeeees 60 cts. 
Two insertions: --++++++++++eeresesececccesses $1 00 
Three insertions: ---+.--+++++e+ epee cece ereeescee 1 20 


For every additional insertion---------.--.--- 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 
Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 


OOKS FOR SALE:— 
Journal of John Comly, (600 = price.-----+-.-++ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volume 
out of print cvcce Ccccccocscce ° 
Journal of John Woolman, ccc cccccccccs Ce cccccccccccsccce 1.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
Journal of Hugh Judge ceocccceces sreee eeerececcens 70 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends’ 


Meetings; with nee: 580 pages----+. ss+eeeee eee 3.00 
Familiar Letters of Ann U]BOMs sc ecccccccsccccceseccces 75 
Central School Reader -+---+++seeeereseresecceenseseseee 75 


Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John Woolman---- 75 

Comly’s Reader, (for schools or private families.)---------- 50 

Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader-------++--- Batetereeeseee 50 

Memoirs of Ann Byrd, Rufus Hall, and Isaac Martin, each-. 5 

And various books belonging to “The Book Association of 
Friends, of Philadelphia.” Emmor Comy, 

4th mo. 8, 1665 w.y.grts. No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 





UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, or PHivapgtpata. 
Office No. 5, 8. Fifth Street. CHARTER PERPETUAL. MUTUAL 
SYSTEM EXCLUSIVELY. Ist mo., 1865, Assets $76,881 83. 
Directors,—CALEB CLOTHIER, WILLIAM P. REEDER, SENECA E. MALONE, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, TH)MAS MATHER, JOSEPH W. MOORE, T. E. CHAP- 
MAN, EDWARD M. NEEDLES, SIMEON MATLACK, WILSON M. JENKINS, 
AARON W. GASKILL, LUKENS WEBSTER. 
Caves CLoTaitr, President, Sengoa E. Matone, Vice President. 
Tnomas MatueR, Treasurer. T. KLWooD CHaPMan, Secretary. 
6t. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUEE. A Boarpine ScHoo.t For 
GIRLS. 

‘THE Si RING AND SuMMER TERM of this healthfully and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other purticulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Buccs mua Pennsylvania. 


IsRAkL J. GRAHAME. sa 
421. 18t. 624 Principals. 


Jang P. GRAHAME. 
1\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
I and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makas a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wax F. 


EMOVAL.—BENJAMIN STRATTON would inform his friends and 
the#fublic generally, that he has removed his Lapies’ SHoz 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South Kighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, to receive the patronage 
that he has heretofore been favored with. 
4. 1. 4t. 422. w. x. 


with his other budiness, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
Friends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is well acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, aod much of the lands 
near its particular meetings. Northora Friends and others who 
may wish to purchase lands amongst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daily to Denton, where they may enquire tor J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the lands for sale, and make selections that they 
may wish to purchase. Address 

J. TYLOR, Denton, Md. 


References.—J. ©. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baltimore. 

8. 11, 12t, 5. 27, P. wv. NZ. 








ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE—Piain, Pig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also Vil Cloth and 
en, for shading; Fireboard and ‘Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
SaMvugL F. BALpERSTON & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
3.11. 12t.5.6.z2N2D. 





PRING TERM OF CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 miles weit 
of Philadelphia, will commence 34 month 21, 1865, and continue 
Twelve Weeks, to 6th month 9th. For Particulars, address 
Josera SHortLives, or Aueustos C. NorRIs, 
2.4. 8t. 325. e.m.n. Concordville, Delaware Co., Penn’s. 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Frienps’ Ceremony; ( will 

unswer where one party is nut a member,) and filled up in 

a beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 

ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 

in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 

the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 
quisite. T. E. Coapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 

12t. 325.610. v 5 N. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 
below Ninth, invite an examination of their stock of House- 
keeping and Building Hardware, Tvols and Cutlery. Its variety 
will be constantly increased by the addition of new and improved 
articles. Clothes-wringers, of several patierns, for sale, Printed 
Catalogues of our Goods, combined with many useful recipes, 
and other information, furnished on application. 
3. 25, 6Ut. omy.nz Pa, Fre. 


HE “OSWEGO INSTITUTE” FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
The subscriber offers to sell or let the property known as the 
Oswego Institute, situated at Osweg» Village, Duchess county, N. 
Y., 12 miles east of Po’keepsie. 1t is within a few rods of Friends’ 
Meeting: house, in a pleasant and heaithy portion of the country* 
and has previously received a full share of public patronage. 
The buildings are in good repair, and titted up throughout to ac- 
commodate about forty boarders. 
1t will be disposed of with furniture and school fixtures, if de- 
sired, offering a rare opportunity now for any one wishing to en- 
gage in the business. For further particulars address the sub- 
scriber at uswego village P. 0., or enquire at his residence, three 


miles west of the Institute. 
3. 11, 4t, 4. 1. Dv. FN.) ANDREW A. SKIDMORE. 





= VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun- 
ty Pa. The Spring Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 27th of Third month, and continue 12 weeks. 
Price for this Term, $60. J.K. Taytor, Principal. 
2 mo. 18, 12t. 415 f. x. n. 





= UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STOKE, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and in gvod style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 
2d mo, 18, 1865. 13t. 513. F. 1. v. P. Wma. HawEINs. 


Ww"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 


Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and ali other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 








PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMPauet and general Jox PRINTERS, 243 Arch St. 








